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creative development. Philosophy proper can have to do only with 

this special kind of knowledge. It is quite possible that when such 

a philosophy is worked out it will be found that the presuppositions of 

this knowledge — or indeed of any kind of knowledge — are values, 

and that these values themselves cannot be relative. Be that as it 

may, Mr. Znanincki has written a thought-provoking book. The 

time is ripe for a more systematic study of the presuppositions of the 

cultural sciences. As for his challenge to historic philosophy in its 

two great forms of realism and idealism, it is at least significant as a 

contribution, from a special point of view, to that ever-increasing 

stream of thought which looks toward an eventual transcendence of 

this historically important but now outworn opposition. 

Wilbur M. Urban. 
Trinity College. 

La Philosophie Contemporaine en France. Essai de Classification des 
Doctrines. Par D. Parodi. Paris, 1919, F61ix Alcan. — pp. 502. 
M. Parodi's work, originally a series of lectures given in L'Uni- 
versite Nouvelle in Brussels in 1908, and later, more amplified, in 
L'Ecole des Hautes fitudes Sociales, was brought to its present com- 
prehensive and systematic form as a result of the war. The author 
felt, as doubtless many others do, that the Great War would make a 
transition in the thought life of Europe, — would bring to a close the 
thirty-year period of French philosophy covered by his present 
study, and inaugurate a new epoch that would have as its raw material 
the substantial accomplishments of the preceding one. In addition, 
he was almost equally sure that "our philosophical production was 
for some thirty years the most active and abundant, the most vigorous 
and original; perhaps indeed we held during that time the first rank" 
(p. iii). So, with supreme assurance, this manuscript, finished in the 
dark days of January, 1918, rose from the conviction that "to show 
what French thought up to 1914 was is to prove that the position in 
which we shall be placed by the European war will not be usurped, 
that of a right it belongs to us, that we deserve it" (p. iii). 

Accordingly, M. Parodi has attempted "a sort of classification of 
systems, of collective tendencies" (p. v), rather than a mere chrono- 
logical account, has undertaken "in the greatest possible measure to be 
complete" (p. v), and hopes that no really sincere and serious in- 
vestigator has been forgotten in the survey. A glance at the 299 
names in the index of citations helps one to believe that in this purpose 
he has been fairly successful. Not only has this account extended 
to writers of occasional articles in the periodical literature, but many 
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have been studied through unpublished manuscripts and lecture 
notes, and some teachers of influence, who did not write, have been 
reached through notes taken by devoted students in their classes. 
To this it must in justice be added that in no instance has the book 
descended to the appearance of a catalogue. Nor is it ever bio- 
graphical. Not only in its general topical arrangement but in its 
scope and erudition it reminds one of Windelband's histories. It 
differs from the latter in having a final chapter in which the author's 
own point of view and prognostications for the immediate future of 
philosophy are set forth in an outline way. 

The general point of departure for the book is the thesis that a 
fairly distinct period of French philosophy began about 1885. The 
nineteenth century down to that date had been dominated in France 
by a succession of great teachers, each with his following and his 
ambitions to found a school. In the ninth decade a clearly recogniz- 
able change came about. The oratorical type of philosophy lost its 
hold; the democratic type established itself. Students of the sub- 
ject became eclectic, independent, even original. Thinkers of im- 
portance arose, — Fouill6e, Boutroux, Lachelier, Ribot, Bergson, 
Durkheim, Burdeau, Brochard, Rabier, Darlu, Izoulet, Michel, 
Levy-Bruhl, Couturat, Poincar6, etc. — but no one of them came, even 
relatively, to dominate the epoch. This apparent lack of definite 
direction led to such expressions of disappointment as Andre Cresson's 
Le Malaise de la PensSe Philosophique. But, in the author's opinion, 
"never was philosophical research more abundant, more serious, or 
more intense among us than during these last thirty years" (p. 9). 

By 1893 contemporary French Philosophy was in full possession 
of its essential traits. Its characteristic problems have been few 
in number, and center, in the main, around the question of the nature 
and import of science. These may be summed up as: (a) The question 
as to whether all knowledge might be reduced to scientific formula- 
tion; (6) The scientific study of the history of philosophy; (c) The 
study and criticism of science and its methods; (d) Efforts to har- 
monize science and philosophy; (e) The relation of science and free 
will — the essential philosophical problem of the period ; (/) the problem 
of the social and the moral. The period has been unified by these 
common problems, however various and divergent the solutions have 
been. In addition, it has developed, on the whole, a characteristic 
attitude and temper which may fairly be called "anti-intellectualism." 
For instance, science itself has been subjected to a thorough over- 
hauling and critique. The social organism has been apotheosized. 
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Intuition has often been hailed as supreme in knowledge. In psychol- 
ogy the subconscious has attained an important place. The doctrine 
of evolution has permeated everywhere, reaching in some instances 
"the extremes of Anglo-Saxon pragmatism." In many such ways 
the inviolability and independence of reason have been challenged 
and discounted. 

In respect, therefore, of problems and the general trend of their 
solution, the period in question was more or less of a unity. And 
there is one other working hypothesis, on which the book as a whole 
relies, — the claim that French philosophy during these years has been 
more or less of a closed system, so that a discussion of it need con- 
cern itself very little with the history of thought outside of France. 
"Taking it as a whole, the development of French Philosophy for a 
century has been autonomous; the influences coming from outside 
have been quite superficial and have affected the form rather than the 
inherent character of the doctrines. ... In truth, the most im- 
portant influence of foreign thought is that which has been exercised 
over a stretch of time by the great classical systems of Germany, 
especially those of Kant and his immediate successors" (pp. 20-21). 
But a few instances of outside contact are noted in the volume. Pro- 
fessor Lalande is recognized as reacting directly (if antagonistically) 
to Spencer (pp. 48 ff) ; Bergson shows traces of Schopenhauer, Nietz- 
sche, and English Evolutionism (pp. 259, 290) ; Boutroux had obviously 
immersed himself in Aristotle, Leibniz, Kant, and Schelling (p. 168) ; 
and the psychology of religion, as developed by James et al., in Amer- 
ica, is recognized as fundamental to French interest and work in 
that field' (p. 101). On the other hand, the author sees Fouillee as 
related to Leibniz but not to Schopenhauer; Boutroux's analysis of 
the idea of cause is not associated with Hume, while his concept of 
law is pointed to as a possible source from which the pragmatists have 
drawn (p. 193); James is not mentioned in connection with Brun- 
schvicg's similar theory of truth (p. 428); nor does Hamelin, while 
he appropriates the secret of Hegel, fail to give it an elaboration and 
development quite his own (pp. 432-451); and some may not have 
known before that activism, the interpretation of conscious states as in 
the service of action, is in a sense "une id6e bien frangaise," being 
inherent in the effort theory of Maine de Biran and perhaps the central 
thesis of Ribot (pp. 108-109). These points are raised here, not as 
necessarily undebatable, but only to indicate the degree of autonomy 
which M. Parodi sees in the course of recent French speculation. 

So far as absolute positivism (science substituting itself for philos- 
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ophy) is concerned, it may be said to have gone by the board. The 
choice of starting-point has always determined the conclusion. That 
is why it has led, during this period, to the voluntaristic, evolutionary 
ideaism of Fouillee, the intellectualistic, devolutionary cosmology of 
Lalande, and the naive, mechanistic, deductive materialism of Le 
Dantec. This appalling divergence in issue shows the arbitrariness 
of its method. In consequence, absolute positivism has been dis- 
placed by the more modest effort simply to report the drift of scien- 
tific work — to bring Science to consciousness, from the sciences. 

Two types of historians of philosophy are distinguished in the 
chapter concerning them: those who find in the history of philosophy 
a refuge from philosophy itself, and those for whom it is an organic 
part of constructive philosophy. The former (such as M. Gilson) 
despair of philosophy as a means of attaining truth and engross them- 
selves in the minutiae of historical research as an outlet for their 
philosophical predilections. The others, like Boutroux, Hannequin, 
Delbos, Brochard, and Hamelin, catch the spirit of the great thinkers 
of the past and interpret through them the achievements and hopes 
of philosophy as a whole. It is by the latter type that the more 
valuable work has been done. 

Another alternative for philosophers who dispaired of philosophy 
has been to turn to one of the sciences most closely related to it — 
psychology, sociology, or ethics. Several points are brought out 
very clearly in the chapter on the psychologists. French psychology 
has been more dominantly introspective than most concurrent work 
in that field; it has relied comparatively little upon laboratory ap- 
paratus and minute experiment; it has accepted neurology, biology, 
etc., as good collaterals of but never as substitutes for psychology 
proper (cf. Ribot, Paulhan, Rauh); it has excelled in its delineation 
of psychic maladies and abnormalities (Janet, Binet, F6re, Georges 
Dumas, etc.) ; it has quite dispensed with metaphysics as a background 
and become descriptive and naturalistic. The general outcome of 
this period in psychology has been (a) to lessen confidence in intelli- 
gence as a sole means of reaching truth (cf. Bergson) ; (b) to emphasize 
the pragmatic reference of consciousness in general; and (c) to give 
a smaller place to reason in the field of consciousness, — to allow for 
the nonrational content of affection and emotion and the vast coi»- 
plexity of the subconscious elements. 

The central half of M. Parodi's book is taken up with the presenta- 
tion and criticism of three fundamental currents of thought, of which 
Durkheim, Boutroux, and Bergson are typical and of which these 
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men were more or less the masters. The same currents show them- 
selves in the discussions of the "Moral Problem" and of "Rationalism 
and Idealism," which follow, and give direction (if sometimes in 
negative reaction) to the tendencies set forth in the last chapter, 
on "Conclusions." His summaries of Durkheim, Boutroux, and 
Bergson are remarkable in their union of completeness and condensa- 
tion, and his criticisms, while not always unfamiliar, are penetrating 
and of a modest brevity. The most effective criticism in each case 
emerges by implication from the tracing of divergent and conflicting 
lines of inference and influence from each of the central teachings — 
especially in the cases of Durkheim and Bergson. 

Durkheim's concept of the social as heterogeneous with individual 
psychology, as organic, non-rational, and merely de facto, has been 
used as a defense of orthodoxy and as a proof that it is baseless; as an 
explanation of democracy (Bougie), and as an appeal- for monarchy 
and class distinction (Bourget); as an authentication of our system 
of logic (Durkheim), and as an evidence of the legitimacy of logics 
other than ours (Levy-Bruhl) ; and finally, the Moloch of the socius 
may easily, as M. Parodi suggests, devour sociology too, including 
both Durkheim's and his opponents'. In other words it tends, on 
the one hand, to legitimize every feature of de facto society, but 
simultaneously to render them rationally baseless. 

Similarly with Bergson's gospel of intuition. Based as it is upon 
a wide acquaintance with the sciences, it is hailed by M. Dunan, who 
seeks to show that all science is an arbitrary symbolism; whereas 
Bergson writes disinterestedly so far as any theory of morals or re- 
ligion is concerned, it is in these latter respects that he has had greatest 
influence in France (p. 301). Catholics have seen in it a defense of the 
"raisons du cceur" and so of all accepted dogma (Olle-Laprune, 
Blondel, LeRoy) ; Bergsonians of the left (cf. Sorel) see in it the ration- 
ale of syndicalist revolution and 'direct action' in general; Jean Weber 
elaborates his 'amoralism' from the Bergsonian point of view, as does 
also Jules de Gaultier; M. Pradines sees in Bergsonism and prag- 
matism the only rational basis of a real morality; M. Maritain re- 
gards it as an audacious intellectual nihilism, M. Segond as a simple 
solution of many vexing intellectual problems. In a word, Bergson 
has given aid and comfort to extremes of religion and revolution, 
idealism and radical realism, traditional morality and amoralism, 
mysticism and pragmatism. 

Renouvier, Brochard, and Ravaisson had laid the foundations of 
a critique of science. Such a critique was finally the work of Boutroux. 
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His famous thesis on the contingency of natural laws set the pace for 
all his later work, in the course of which he showed conclusively that 
there could, as yet, at least, be no thought of a necessary and air- 
tight science of deductive certainty or of inductive invulnerability. 
While M. Parodi plainly regards this as work of great intrinsic value, 
it is in its historical influence that he sees its greatest importance. In 
Boutroux there first definitely appear the tendencies toward anti- 
intellectualism and toward the modern form of the problem of free 
will that, in our author's opinion, are the deepest motifs of modern 
French philosophy. No doubt Boutroux himself regarded himself as 
an idealist, and as therefore in a fashion a rationalist; but he had 
shaken science loose from its a priori fixities and infallibilities, and the 
extremest developments of Bergsonism and irrationalism (intuition- 
ism, mysticism, activism, etc.) were a natural consequence. 

From its beginnings in Boutroux, the author traces elaborately 
the movement having for its purpose the critique of contemporaneous 
mechanistic science and its methods. This comprises the work of 
Hannequin, Lalande, Couturat, Brunschvicg, Henri Poincare ("le 
plus illustre des savants contemporaines" (p. 216)), Duhem, Milhaud, 
Meyerson, and LeRoy. There are some who would not have re- 
garded the work of Boutroux as so clearly fundamental to all this 
subsequent development; but it must be added that the author can 
plead in defense of his view an amazingly comprehensive grasp of the 
material concerned. 

The moralists are divided into three schools: the sociological, 
intuitional, and rationalistic — tendencies more or less coincident with 
the more general classification noticed before. The rationalists in 
this group (Loisy, Fouillee, Jacob, LaPie), along with those men- 
tioned in the following chapter on "Rationalism and Idealism" (of 
whom Lachelier, Brunschvicg, and Hamelin are chief) , are undoubtedly 
regarded by the author as laying the foundation of a new rationalism 
that is full of promise. In spite of his admirable impartiality in 
both statement and criticism, the idealistic enthusiasm expressed 
in the dedication of the book comes plainly to the surface in the 
concluding chapters. As over against the irrationalistic tendencies 
of the last thirty years, he sees a reaction coming in the other direction. 
" In face of the Bergsonian current, another current is traversing con- 
temporary thought, which has its source in the high intellectualism of 
Jules Lachelier" (p. 417). And again: "The example of Hamelin 
has enabled us to see, in a revival of idealism, a means of garnering 
the most precious analyses and most original suggestions of Berg- 
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sonism without renouncing . . . thought to the advantage of in- 
tuition" (p. 451). He has, in other words, a quite perceptible philo- 
sophical motive, as well as a patriotic one, in writing the book. 

It must be added that the book has by no means the bias that one 
half consciously anticipates after reading the dedication and the in- 
troductory chapters. M. Parodi has cast his lot with idealism, but 
from the greater part of the discussion one would never guess it. 
Sometimes it even points the othet way. Sabatier, for instance, is 
mentioned only briefly, in footnotes, and Paul Janet, once the idol of a 
certain brand of idealists, is barely mentioned within the space of one 
line. The same moderation is evident in respect of his patriotic 
motive. He is a Frenchman 'proudly displaying to the rest of the 
world the richness and diversity of the philosophical labors of his 
countrymen. But in no case does he mention national issues, nor 
even include political philosophers in his field. He omits any refer- 
ence to Bergson's celebrated cosmological diagnosis of the issues of the 
war. The nearest approach to anything of this sort is the good- 
natured observation that, whereas before the war the influence of 
Bergson seemed to be breaking down the intellectual barriers between 
France and Germany, Wundt and Eucken have now declared him 
a worthless copy of certain ancient German philosophers! But even 
in this case he disarms the militants by adding that there is un- 
doubtedly a direct relation between the thought of Schopenhauer and 
Nietzsche, and that of Bergson. 

Professor Lalande, of the Sorbonne, who is well known to the 
readers of the Review by the instructive articles on Philosophy in 
France which he furnishes from year to year, remarked to the writer 
that M. Parodi's was the best work of the kind that had been written 
in France for a good many years, and the book itself fully vindicates 
his recommendation. 

Benj. W. Van Riper. 
Rockford College. 



